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ANOTHER MEXICAN TRUCE 


NOTHER step in the evolution of 
A constitutional government in Mexico 
has just been successfully completed. 
When in April 1928 the American State 
Department tentatively accepted Mexican 
oil regulations signed on March 27, the 
fear of domination of Mexican affairs by 
foreign interests was diminished; and 
when in October 1927 and April 1929 the 
Mexican administrations were able suc- 
cessfully to put down armed revolts, the 
bugaboo of armed uprisings was to a 
great extent removed. 

Now a third problem is in the process 
of solution. The announcement on June 
21 of an agreement between President 
Portes Gil and Archbishop Ruiz, acting as 
papal delegate, presages the end of a con- 
troversy which since the 1850’s has dis- 
turbed the relations of Church and State 
in Mexico. The principles governing this 
relationship were laid down in the Con- 
stitution of 1857 and reaffirmed in that of 
1917, but although they were flagrantly 
disregarded, no sustained attempt at en- 
forcement was made until 1926. Pressed 
by the Episcopate’s repudiation of the 
Constitution on January 27, 1926 and the 
declaration on February 4 that “‘the Epis- 
copate, clergy and Catholics do not recog- 
nize and will combat Articles 3, 5, 27 and 
130 of the existing Constitution,” the gov- 
ernment hastened the adoption of laws 
regulating the articles in question. 

Among the most important clauses to 
which the Roman Catholic Church ob- 
jected are the following: 

Primary instruction shall be secular and no 
religious corporation shall direct primary 
schools. 

Monastic orders are forbidden. 

All acts of public worship must be per- 
formed only within places of public worship. 


Churches or religious institutions may not 
acquire or administer real estate. Churches 
and all buildings used for teaching a religious 
creed are the property of the nation. 

State legislatures have the right to deter- 
mine the number of ministers of each creed 
according to the needs of the locality. 


Only Mexicans by birth may be ministers. 


They shall not be entitled to vote or hold 
public office. 


To enforce the clause forbidding for- 
eigners from acting as priests, a decree 
was promulgated on July 2, 1926 requir- 
ing all ministers to register. The Catholic 
clergy protested, alleging that the State 
might allow the registration of priests 
who had not been named by the hierarch- 
ical superior of the religious creed in ques- 
tion or in accordance with its regulations. 
When the decree went into effect on July 
31 the Catholic clergy, acting with the 
Pope’s approval, did not comply and with- 
drew from the churches. Public services 
have not been held since, although the 
churches have remained open. 

Coupled with this passive resistance, 
the government also had to face armed 
resistance of small bands which, under the 
banner of “Long live Christ the King,” 
carried on guerrilla warfare in various 
sections of the country. These bands were 
especially active during the Gomez-Ser- 
rano and Escobar-Aguirre revolts in 1927 
and 1929 respectively; and although both 
military revolts were successfully put 
down, the fighting of the ‘“‘Cristeros”’ still 
continues. 

In view of the June 21 agreement, how- 
ever, a new era of cooperation between 
the Church and State seems to have set 
in. By its terms, 

1. The Mexican Government will al- 
low the Catholic hierarchy to designate 


those priests who are to register in com- 
pliance with Mexican laws—thus giving 
bishops primary control over the clergy; 

2. Religious instruction will be per- 
mitted within the churches; and 

3. The right is reserved to Mexican 
Catholic prelates to apply for modification 
of the Constitution at any time in the 
future. 

The signficance of this accord lies not 
so much in its terms, as in the fact that 
on the one hand the Catholic hierarchy 
manifests its “joint acceptance of the 
great task of national reconstruction” and 
its readiness to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Mexican Constitution; while, 
on the other, the Mexican Government 
shows its willingness to interpret those 
provisions as leniently as possible. 

As a result of this friendly spirit, two 
events have already taken place which bid 
well for the return of internal peace to 
Mexico. On June 21 all women held in 
the penal colony of Tres Marias for viola- 
tion of religious laws were ordered re- 
leased; and on June 24 it was reported 
that after receipt of the news of the ac- 
cord, religious rebels in two states laid 
down their arms. A. S. W. 


Mr. Dawes Speaks 


HE speeches of Ambassador Dawes 

and Prime Minister MacDonald de- 
livered simultaneously in London and 
Lossiemouth June 18 produced, perhaps 
inevitably, a feeling of anti-climax. The 
advance publicity had created such an 
atmosphere of dramatic expectation that 
the obvious limitations placed on both the 
spokesmen by the present stage of the 
naval discussions were almost wholly ig- 
nored by the general public. 


Nothing more specific could possibly 
have been said last week on the “next 
move” contemplated by the United States 
or Great Britain. In approaching their 
own special problems, neither country 
could expect to disregard the positions of 
France, Italy and Japan, who are equally 
concerned in naval discussions. All three 
of these countries are also represented on 
the Preparatory Commission and must be 
included in even the preliminary steps to- 
ward a naval agreement. Moreover, the 
Preparatory Commission will meet again 
in the autumn and Geneva will be the 
logical place for further submission and 
exchange of definite proposals. 


If General Dawes failed to make the 
most of his opportunity at the Pilgrims’ 
Dinner, it was due more to the treatment 
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of his theme than to the theme itself. The 
basic contention that civilians and states. 
men, rather than experts, must dominate 
the actual negotiations if disarmament is 
to be realized is sound. Ambassador Gib- 
son expressed the same view at Geneva 
in March, but General Dawes went a step 
further to define the relation between 
technicians and statesmen. After making 
a long and often strained analogy be- 
tween the experts in the reparation nego- 
tiations and technicians in navy confer- 
ences, General Dawes made the practical 
suggestion that 

“. . . each government might separately obtain 
from their respective naval experts their defi- 
nition of a yardstick and then the inevitable 
compromise between these differing defini- 
tions, which will be expressed in the final fixa- 
tion of the technical yardstick, should be made 
by a committee of statesmen of the nations, 
reenforced from the beginning by these ex. 
pressions of abstract technical naval opinion 
and able again to seek further naval advice 
if necessary before final fixation.” 

As an alternative to the procedure fol- 
lowed at Geneva in 1927, when admirals 
rather than statesmen dominated the ne- 
gotiations, the new method holds promise 
of very different results. 

In discussing the much advertised 
“vardstick,” General Dawes might well 
have expressed a further note of caution. 
He said frankly that from a commission 
of naval experts meeting to evolve a final 
definition of a naval yardstick he would 
expect a failure to agree. The yardstick 
itself is not and cannot be a magic wand 
capable of performing miracles. In the 
hands of navy experts it might easily be- 
come a source of aggravation; but even 
in the hands of statesmen its limitations 
are apparent. If the yardstick is used in- 
telligently, as a tool for the application of 
statesman-like principles, it will have 
served its full purpose. W.T.S 


Two 


International Law as a Substitute for Diplomacy, 
by M. D. Redlich. Chicago, Independent Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928. 

Advocates the substitution of the interna- 
tional lawyer for soldier and diplomat in the 
settlement of international disputes. 


Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 1915, by Benedetto 
Croce. Bari, Laterza, 1928. 


The leading exponent of Italian idealism 
analyzes Italy’s pre-war history in a manner 
calculated to arouse Fascist criticism. The pages 
devoted to an examination of Italy’s intellectual 
development are particularly illuminating. 


The Pre-War Mind in Britain, by C. E. Playne. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1928. 


An illuminating analysis of the social psy- 
chology of the British people in the period lead- 
ing up to the outbreak of the World War. A 


valuable supplement to the 


studies of “war origins.” 
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